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sharjy^yes peered into every pocket, and hands felt of the linings
^.of fhysuit and topcoat. When I was permitted to put my clothes
oh again I felt that every shred of my Constitutional rights as a
citizen had been trampled. I was ready to fight the whole Depart-
ment of Labor.

Riding uptown, seething, I stopped to buy the morning papers,
which were already on the stands. Immediately I felt much better.
There were the nice big headlines, "ISADORA ON ELLIS ISLAND!"

The next morning the papers had denials from the Bureau of
Immigration that any orders had been issued to detain her. Hey-
wood Broun wrote caustically of the "blundering boorishness" of
America's welcome to Isadora. Arthur Brisbane wrote a protesting
column which appeared on the front page of the New York
American and was syndicated throughout the country. Celebrities
wrote to the newspapers in protest: Anna Fitziu, the singer, sent a
blazing letter to the Times. The papers were full of Isadora for
a week.

Meanwhile on Monday morning I hurried to Ellis Island. There
was a long wait while a special Board of Review questioned Isadora
behind closed doors. At last the doors opened and Isadora strode
out. She was free to enter her native land.

"They held me," she told me in a quick aside, because I came
from Soviet Russia/' And in fact a statement was issued later,
explaining that she had been held by the Department of Justice
because of her long residence in Moscow, and because there was
some suspicion that she and her husband might be acting as
"friendly couriers" for the Soviet Government, carrying secret
documents.^ This explained, too, my strip-tease on the pier the
night before. But what those documents or their purpose might
be, no one ever attempted to explain.

"Well, they found me innocent, not guilty," Isadora said gaily
as we boarded the ferry. She seemed to share none of the indigna-
tion of her friends who had written to the newspapers. To her the
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